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* TOOLS AND THE MAN”"—THBE MODERN 
EPIC. * 


In reviewing the material progress of our 
country in modern times, we are naturally 
inclined to fix attention chiefly on those great 
inventors and constructors whose works stand 
out before the eyes of all men with appreciable 
significance to the prosperity, wealth, and power 
of the nation. We readily overlook the seemingly 
less brilliant men, who have occupied themselves 
chiefly with the improvement of materials and 
the development of their uses, and with the pro- 
duction of the tools on Which the constructions 
of others have depended for their execution. In 
the idea and plan and working of asteam-engine 
the ordinary spectator sees not all that has gone 
to its manufacture with such precision as to 
ensure its going: nor how the invention itself 


castings and “villanous bad workmanship” of 
which Watt had so often to complain—when 
cylinders were almost fair if cast only “ an eighth 
“of an inch wider at one end than the other,” 
and when pistons could be kept steam-tight onby 
by “stuffiog with paper, cork, putty, and old 
“hate.” The triumphs of mechanical enginger- 


and progress of mechanical advancement, in 
which the details all fall into due place and sub- 
ordination. They form a section of the history 
of English civilisation which no one had hitherto 
attempted to writs completely,—and for which 
indeed so little had been done, even in parts, that 
Mr. Smiles has drawn any considerable portion 
rr 
and more . sources, 
private records of firms, and from the 
information supplied by persons who intimatel y 

knew the inventors recently lost to us. The boo 
has the attraction of entire novelty; and Mr. 


their — on the very day 
tended execution ; aud, having received a hurt 


* 
and privacy until the Restoration ; vie he 
emerged from obscurity, and was appointed to 


the office of sergeant-at-arms, formerly held by 


Smiles has placed not only his present gratified him; and appears, under a new patent, to have 
readers, but all future students of our industrial | obtained means of prosecuting his invention. 
history, under incalculable obligations by rescu- | He reaped nove of its fruits; others secured the 
ing from the oblivion into which, as he says, they benefit of it: and he died in obscurity at St. 


must soon have sunk, so valuable and interesting | 
a body of facts, which existed only in the 
memories of a few eminent men now one by one 
passing away. To them, too, we all owe much 

for the encouragement they have given to the | 


author, in making it possible for him to arrest 


has become practical by the labours of almost | and fix the important matters here set down. 


unknown men who have improved on the clumsy | those wh 


Mr. Smiles's work gains a completeness for | 
o are but little read, by an introductory , 


Helen's in 1684, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age. 

oar, Smiles’s second name is better known— 
Andrew Larrauton. He was a linendraper’s 
apprentice; but joined the Parliamentary army, 
in which he served till Cromwell assumed con- 
trol, and then retired to industrial pursuits, He 
was a mau far before his age. His books still 
live to show how sagacious and large were his 


chapter on “ Iron and Civilisation,” and another views; aud we are even now reaping the fruits 


LIaventors, or Tools and Civilisation.” 


— 


in the body of the work on “ Inventions and 


These | 
chapters may be regarded as dividing the book | 


into two parts—the iron-workers and the tool- | 


ing are due ia great measure to the superior | 


excellence of material and to the perfection of the 


‘“‘exactitule can be calculated on that does not 
“admit of a deviation beyond a thousandth of 
au iuch.“ It is said that “the powerful oscil- 


“lating engines of the Warrior, consisting of 


“some 5,000 pieces, were brought from the 
** different workshops of Messrs, Penn and Sous, 
“where they had ote made by workmen who 
„knew not the places they were to occupy, and 


„that they fitted together with such precision | 


„that so soon as the steam was raised aud let 
into the cylinders, the immense machine began 
“as if to breathe, aud move like a living 
‘* creature.” The meu who have brought tools 


to this wonderful perfectness of performance | 


were not less 13 by creative talent than 
those who have linked their names to the steam- 


is something akin to genius in their“ quick per- 
“‘ ception and accurate observation, in their seeing 
“aud foreseeing the effects of certain mechanical 
“ combinations : and indeed, some of them were 
so prolificin suggestion, that they anticipated the 
general progress of scient fic engineering, and are 
yrs to stand well within the brightuess of its 
ame. 

Mr. Smiles, the author of the “Lives of the 
* Engincers,” that everybody has read, has pub- 
lished a new book, not less interesting or 
instructive than his former volumes, which 
enters on the field we have indicated. It is not 
surprising to hear him say, that, in preparing 
his former work, he frequently came across the 
track of celebrated inventors, mechanics, aud 
iron-workers, whose labours seemed to deserve to 
be traced out and recorded, as they had manifest 
claims to be classed with the founders of the 
modern industry of Britain. 
book, “ Industrial Biography” ; but its secondary 
title is more characteristic,“ Iron Workers and 
„Tool Makers.” He has placed one of Mr. 
Carlyle’s pithy and peculiar sayings on his title- 


page—from which we also take the heading of | unfortunate but resolute inventor, granted him a 


renewal of his patent. 


this notice of the work: —“ The true Epic of our 
“time is, not Arms and the Man, but Tools and 


And something of an epic character the contents 
of this volume certainly have ; and they leave a 
whole aud definite impression of the character 


*Jndustrial Biography: Iron Workers and Tool 
Halters. By SAMUEL SMILES, author of Lives of the 
Engineers.” (London: John Murray.) 


He has called his 


sketches with Dad Dudley. 


| of Lord Dudley, born in 1599; and was 
engine, the railway, and the telegraph. There the adley, born in and was 


— 


makers. If they seem to some cultivated readers 
a little too geveral, deriving themselves fiom a 
propensity to begin at the beginning and cover | 


. . the whole ground, and so make a full book, they 
tools with which the work is executed. The „ill yet commend themselves by their service- 
greatest possible accuracy is attained, and “an 


ableness to the mass of readers, and as contain- 
ing nothing but what is usefal, interesting, and 
carefully put together. A detailed account of 
each division of the work is plainly impossible; 
for each contains a series of biographical sketches, | 
themselves as much condensed as the facts 
admit of: and, seeing incidents of the outward | 
life and records of invention only are given, and 
that there is no delineation of personal character, 
there is little room for critical dissertation on the 
contents. After a review of the beginnings of 
the iron manufacture in Britain; in Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon times, and its decline from the 
reign of Elizabeth to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, Mr. Smiles commences his biographical 
He was a natural 


the first who attempted to smelt iron with pit 
coal instead of charcoal, aud thereby to sive the 
forests, against the destruction of which for 
smelting purposes great opposition had again 
and again arisen. The story of this remarkable 
man, almost unknown, is gathered from bis 
treatise, entitled,“ Metallum Martis,” and from 
the various petitions presentel by him to 


the King, and still preserved in the State 


Paper Ollice. Haviag used pit coal with 


success, he took out a patent for his pra- 


„Aud however, when the civil war 
“the Man,—an infinitely wider kind of Epic.” | 


cess; but just when prosperity seemed at 
hand, all his works were destroyed by a flood, 
long afer known as the “ great May-day flood.” 
When, with his wonted energy, he bad repaired 
his furnaces and forges at great cost, the char- 
coa!-smelting ironmasters raised an outcry against 
him, which succeeded so far as to occasion bia 
rewoval from place to place, his having to resist 
worrying lawsuits, and finally to see all the 
results of his ingenuity and persevering industry 
laid in ruins by a mob of rioters. Overwhelmed 
by debts produced by the destruction of his pro- 
perty, he was some time a prisoner in London, 
until the King, symps«thisiog perhaps with the 
Scarcely was it secured, 
roke out; and 
Dudley, naturally incapable of any sort of nea- 
trality, took the Royal side with his father. He 
abandoned ironworks, aud joined himself to the 
fortunes of the King, serving him in the field, 
and as military epgiueer, — eveutually rising | 
t» be a general of artillery. Taken prisoner by | 
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of seed sown by him. He was a true, though 
he has been a forgotten, patriot ; of whom 
Bishop Watson said, that he ought to have a 
statue erected to his memory; while Mr. Dove 
justly remarks, that he was “the founder of 
„ English political economy, the first man in 
% England who saw and said that peace was 
“ better than war, that trade was better than 
„ plunder, that honest industry was better than 
„ martial greatness, and that the best occupation 
“of Government was to secure prosperity at 
„% home, and let other nations alone.” After t'.4 
Restoration, he became the victim of Royalist 
revenge, and lay in prison two years on a charge 


of conspiracy. He then engaged in iror-manu- 
facture, and invented the process of tiuning 
_iron-plates ; projected canals; taught the rota- 


tion of crops in agriculture, and introduced 
clover-seed ; eurveyed and planned docks for 
Iondon, a hundred and fifty years before the 
shipping interest could be brought to see their 
value; and gave the first impulse both to the 
establishmeut of the linen manufacture and to 
the improvement of British fisheries. This is 
nothing like all that Yarranton schemed ; and 
that not for himaelf, but for England. Mr. 
Smiles quotes Mr. Dove as saying of Yarranton’s 
remarkable book —“ Eng!and’s Improvement by 
“Sea and Land”—that it “chalks out the 
“future course of Britain with as free a 
“hand as if second sight had revealed to him 
„those expansions of her industrial career which 
“ never fail to surprise us, even when we behold 
„them realised.” 

Mr. Smiles then intro luces us to the Darby“ 
and Reynoldses, the founders of the Coalbrook- 
dale [ron Works, to Benjamin Huntsman, the 
inventor of cast-steel (whose lineal represents tire 
has furnished the facts of his life),—to Henry 
Cort, the real founder of our iron aristocracy, 
whose inventions, in the opinion of Mr. Fairbairn, 
have added six hundred millions to the wealth of 
the kingdom, and have employed tix hund:e 
thousand working men during three generations, 
but who died unrewarded, and left his children 
to depend on a meagre pittance “ wruag by 


“repeated expostulation aud entreaty from the 
State.“ 


fix on the unknown name of Dr. Roebuck, a great 


These we pass by; and for a moment, 


pablic benefactor whom Mr. Smiles probably has 
placed at last onthe nee roll of famous, though 
unsuccessful, men. He was a —— accu 
tomed to investigations in metallurgy ; removed 
from Birmingham to Scotland, where he founded 


the Preston-pans Chemical Works; invented the 


process of refining iron in a pit-coal fire, and 
established the celebrated Carron Works; em- 
barked iu coal-mining, and, needing pumping- 
engines, became acquainted with James Watt, 
and ultimately his partner in the steam-engiue 


the Parliamentarians, and kept under close patent :—but this beuefactor of his country was 
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also involved by the very greatness of his schemes 


in difficulties, and died a ruined man. Again 
we paves by Richard Crawshay, the“ Iron King”; 
David Mashet, the discoverer of the Black Band, 
which has so greatly enriched the Scottis’: iron 
manufacturer; and with James Neil-on, the 
inventor of the hot-blast, that invaluable dis- 
covery which has had so extraordinary an effect 
on the development of iron, we reach the close of 
what we separate to ourselves as the first division 
of the work. 


The second commeuces with the chapter on 
Inventions, to which we have already briefly 
alluded ; and we here make an extract on the 
anticipation of inventions aud on old inventions 
revived. 


**Steam-loeomotiov, by sea and land, had long been 
dreaint of and at/empted, Blaseo de Garay made his 
experiment iu the harbour of Bercelona as early as 1545 ; 
Denis Papin made a similar attempt at Cassel in 1707; 
but it was not until Watt had solved the problem of the 
steam-enzine that the idea of the steam-boat could be 
developed in practice, wiicl was done by Miller of 
Dalswinton in 1783. Sages and poets have frequently 
foreshadowed inventions of great social moment. Thus 
Dr. Darwin's anticipation of the locomotive, in his 
* Botanie Garden,’ published in 1791, before any loc»- 
motive had been invented, might also be ro garded as 
prophetic :— 

‘Soon shall thy arm, unconquere! Steam ! afar 
Drag the slow barge, and drive tho rapid car.’ 


Denis Papin firet threw out the ilea of atmospheric 
locomotion ; and Gauthey, another Frenchman, in 1782 
a ame hod of conveying parcels and merchan- 

by subterraneous tabos, after the method recently 

nted and brought into operation by the London 
% Despatch Company. The balloon was an 
ancient Italian invention, revived by Montgolfier long 
after the original had been forgotten. Even the 
reaping-michine is an old invention revived. Thus 
Barnabe Ciooge, the translator of a book from the 
German entitled ‘The whole Arte and Trade of 
Ifusban trie,” published in 1577, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, speaks of the reaping-machine as a worn-out 
invention —a thing ‘which was wooat to be usel in 
Fravee, The device wis a lowe kind of carre with a 
couple of wheeles, and the fraat armed with sharps 
syckles, whiche, forced by the beaste throughout the 
corne, did cut down al before it. This tricke,’ says 
Googe, *‘ might be used in levell and champion countreye ; 
but with us it wolde make bat ill-favoured woorke.” 
The Thames Tunnel was thought an entirely new mani- 
festation of cuginecring genius; but the tunnel ander 
the Euphrates at ancient Babylon, and that under the 
wide mouth of the harbour at Marseilles (« mac! more 
difficult work), show that the ancients were before us in 
the art of tanne!ling. Macadamized roads are as old as 
the Ronan empire; and suspension bridgea, though 
comparatively new in Europe, have becn known in 
China for c nturies, 


**Coal-gas was ragularly used by the Chinese for 

lighting purposes long before it was known amongst us. 
1 was generally practised by the Ro nans, 

who established baths wherever they went. Even 
chloroform is no new thing. The use of ether as an 
anwsthetic was known to Albertus Magnus, who 
flourished in the thirteenth century; and in his work he 
gives a recipe for its preparation. Iu 1681 Denis Papia 
publishes his Traité des Op‘rations sans Douleur, 
showing (hat he had discovered methods of deadening 
ptin. But the use of auwsthetics is much older than 
Albertus Magous or Papin; for the ancients had their 
nepenthe and mandragora: the Chinese their mayo, and 
the Egyptians their haschich (b-th preparations of 
Cannabis Tadic), the eif- cts of wich in a great measure 
resemble those of chloroform, What is perhaps still 
more surprising is the circumstance that one of the most 
elegant of recent inventions, that of sun-painting by the 
daguerrotype, was in the fifteenth century known to 
Leonardo da Vinci, whore skill as an architect and 
engraver, and whose accomplishments as a chemist an! 
natural philosopher, have been almost entirely over- 
2 by his genius as a painter. The idea, tous 
early born, lay in oblivion until 1769, when the daguer- 
rotype was again clearly indicated in a book publishedin 
Paris, written by a certain Tiphanie de la Roche, un ler 
the anagrammatic title of Giphautie.“ Still later, at 
the beginning of the present century, we fiad Josiah 
Wedgwood, Sir Hamphry Davy, and James Watt, 
making experiments on the action of light up u nitrate 
of silver; and only within the last few months asilvered 
copper-plate has been found amongst the old household 
lumber of Matthew Boulton (Watt's partner), having on 
it a representation of the old premises at Soho, appa- 
rently taken by sume such process. 

In like manner the invention of the electric tele graph, 
supposed to be exclusively modern, was clearly indicated 
by Sch wenterin hiqDJlassements Physico- Mathematiques, 
published iu 1636; and he there pointed out how two 
individuals could communicate with each other by means 
of the magnetic needle. A century later, in 1746, Le 
Monnier exhibited a series of experiments in the Royal 
Gardens at Paris, showing how clectricity could be trans- 
mitted through iron wire 950 fathoms in length; and in 
1753 we find one Charles Marshall publishing a remark: 
able description of the electric telegraph in the Scots 
Magazine, under the title of An Expeditions Method 
of conveying intelligence.” Again, in 1760, we find 
George Louis Lesage, professor of mati« matics at 
Geneva, promulgating his invention of an electric te'e- 

ph, which he eventually completed and set to work 
in 1774. This instroment was composed of twenty-four 
metallic wires, separate from each other and euclosed in 
a non-conducting substance. Each wire ended in a stalk 
mounted with a little ball of elder-wood suspende by a 
silk thread. When a stream of electricity, no matter 
how slight, was sent through the wire, the elder-ball at 
the opposite end was repelled, such movement desig- 
— some letter of the alphabet. A few years later 
we find Arthur Young, in his ‘Trave's in France,’ 
describing a similar machine invented by a M. Lomoud 
of Paris, the action of which he alsodescribex. In there 
aud similar cases, though the idea was born and the 
model of the invention was actually made, it still 
waited the advent of the scientific mechanical inventor 


— — —— —— — — 


who would being it to perfection, aud embody it in a aud money, which the out-at-elbows 
practical working form.’ 


rojec'or was 
unable to repay; and all that came of the project was 


It is in this part of his work that Mr. Smiles 
has written directly from original sources ; and 
has obtained for us reliable outlines of the dis- 
coveries and achievements of the men who have 
laid the foundations of our supremacy in all de- 


the exhibition of the model at the Society of Arts, and 
before the Board of Agriculture, in whose collection it 
is probably still to be found. Another more successful 
machine constructed by Mr. Fairbairn about the same 
time was a sausage-chopping machine, which he contrived 
and made for a pork-butcher for 3“. It was the first 


: order he had ever had on his own account; and as the 
pirtments of industry employing elaborate | machine when made did its work admirably, he was 
machinery. Firat, we have a memoir of Joseph | naturally very proud of it. The machine was provided 


Bramah, the founder of a school, chi-tly through | with a fly-wheel and double crauk, with connecting rods 
the person of Hen Maudslay, from which | which worked a cross head, lt contained a dozen knives 
come of our most eminent mechanics have pro- | °* am may — at — — in —— a way — t» 
ceeded. Then, the materials for the life of | ena em minee or divi 6 meat ON a revolving 


| 
| 


Maudslay have been supplied by the lately- 
deceased Mr. Joshua Field, F. RS., his partner, 


block. Another part of the apparatus accomplished the 


aud by his celebrated pupil, Mr. Nasmyth. 
Joseph Clement Fox of Derby, Murray of 


filling of the sau in a very expert manner, and to 
the entire satisfaction of the pork- butcher.” 


We may now safely leave Mr. Smiles’ work to 
the curiosity and good will of our readers, with 


Leeds, aud Roberts of Manchester, worthily undoubting expectation that they will approve 
follow,—one a slater, wlio risesto make Babbage’s | it, uot only as the uarrative of persoual achieve- 
calculating machine,—-another a butler, who in- ments of ingeauity, skill, energy, and perse- 


vented the machine for planing metals, —-auother 
a blacksmith, who made the first working loco- 
motive for Mr. Blenkiusop, and invented the 
“heckling”-machine, so highly important to 
the improvement of flix-spiuniog,—the other a 
quarryman, who invented the self-acting mule, 
aal the Jacquard punching-machine, who im- 
proved the locomotive, turret-clocks, electro- 
maguets, and the propelling and equipment of 
steam-ships. One is glad to have biographical | 
particulars of such eminent coutemporaries as 
James Nasmyth aud William Fairbaira ; but 
the time has not come for their full memoirs, 


and an estimate of their labours. Mr. Nasmyth 
supplied to his friend, Mr. Hicks, C.E., some 
autobiographical matter fora lecture delivered 
by him, and has corrected the same for this 
work, Mr. Fairbairn’s life is written by Mr. 
Smiles with more of the usual detail of biography 
than any other in the volume,—perhaps even 
with more private story than one cares for in 
the case of a living man of whom one may not 
freely speak. We shall, however, give some 
anecdotes of his youth,—premising that he was 
born in humble life, hal to make his own way, 
aud, when an apprentice at Percy Main Colliery, 
knew George Stephenson as the brakesman at 
Willington—so strangely often do great lives 
touch upon one another. Having with a com- 
panion made his first journey to London ia 
search of employment, they found themselves 
shut out by the arbitrary rules of trades’ unions. 

“Their first application for leave to work in London 
having thus disastrously ended, the two youths deter- 


mincd to try their fortune in the country, and with 
aching hearts they started next morning before day- 


light. Their hopes hal been suddenly crushed, their 


slender funds were nearly exhausted, and they ecarce 
knew where to turn. Bat they set their faces bravely 
voithward, and pushed along the high road through 
uch and snow, as far as Hertford, which they reached 
after nearly eight hours walking, oa the moderate fare 
during their journey of a penny roll and a pint of ale 
eich. Though wet to the skin, they immediately sought | 
out a master millwright, and applied for work. He said 
he had no job vacant at present; bat seeing their sorry 
plight he had compassion upon them, and said, Though 
[ cannot give you employment, you seem to be two nice 
lada’; and he concluded by offering Fairbairn a half- 
crown. But his proud spirit revolted at taking money 
which he had not earned; and he declined the proffered 
gift with thanks, saying he was sorry they could not 
have work. He then turned away from the door, on | 
which his companion, mortified by his refusal to accept 
the half-crown at a time when they were reduced to 
almost their last penny, broke out in bitter remonstrances 
aud regrets. Weary, wet, and disheartened, the two 
turned into Hertford charchyard, aud rested for a while 
upou a tombstone, Fairbaira’s compauion relieving him- | 
self by a good cry, and oi nally angry outbursts of 


verance, but as the worthy record of the great 
industrial advance made by this country during 
the Jast half-century. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


There are some gift-books, as we all very well know, 
that are nothing more, and are intended to be no more, 
than bits of exceeding prettiness — pleasing, novel, fitted 
to the decoration of the table, but without either 
literary character or real artistic excellence. Not suel 
as these are the books that we are about to introduce as 
some of the choicest prepared for the present Christmas 


and New Year’s season. Apart from the beauty of their 


illustrations, and the attractions of the most perfect 
typography and elegant binding, they are books to be 
read, to be preserved, and to be turned-to again and 
again. But, of course, their special delightfulness 
and fitness to their end will be found in their true and 
satisfying illustration, by the arts of photography cr 
engraving, of the literary contents. And it has not often 
been possible for us to speak with such strong com- 
mendation of the equal worthiness of the literature 
and art combined in gift-books, as we may of several 


no lying before us. 


First, Mr. Bennett gives us Our English Lakes, 
Mountains, and Waterfalls,” “ in a series of exquisite 
photographs by Mr. Ogle, accompanied by a selection of 
passages from Wordsworth, descriptive of the scenes he 
loved best in his native region. The poetical pages have 
been selected by one familiar with the poet’s writings ; 
aud embrace extracts from his longer poems, as well as 
shorter pieces complete, and they are so arranged as to 
bring toget Hor all those relating to particular localities ; so 
that the reader gathers up all Wordsworth’s ever- 
truthful delineation of the successive scenes, and is 
enabled to identify spots he himself may know and love 
by the verses with which the pot has distinguished 
them. We are glad to have such a goodly 
body of Wordsworth’s verse thus placed side by side 
with the scenes to which it belongs,—a plan which we 
ourselves insisted on when reviewing, some months ago, 
the charming photographic illustrations of The Lady 
ok the Lake,” which had no such poetic companion, 
and lost sometbiog of interest by obliging one to turn 
backwards and forwards to ths pages of Scott. Of Mr. 
O,le’s photographs in this volume we can hardly say 
more than that they presentſus with’all that photography 
is capable of in the interpretation of nature. The art 
has its limitations, and is never perfectly true or per- 
fectly pleasing in its renderings of landscape, Our 
surprise is that Mr. Ogle has accomplished so much. 
Two, indeed, we must pronounce unsatisfactory,— 
Windermere and Derwent water, —which requirejintimate 


‘Why di‘n’t you take the half-crown?’ Come, come, knowledge of the scenes to enable one to read in the 


men,“ said Fairbairn, it's of no ase crying; cheer up; 
let's try another road; something must so n cast u 


photograph anything of their surpassing fairness. The 


— 
They rose and set out again, but when they reached le water—always a difficulty to photography —lies an 
bridge the dispirited youth again broke down; and unmeaning patch of dead white in these photographs ; 
leaning his back against the parapet, said, ‘I winna gang and the hills are too partially included to givo a just 


a bit further; let's get back to London.’ Against this 
Fairbairn remonstrated, saying, It's of no use lamenting ; 
we must try what we can do here; if the worst comes 
to the worst, we can list; youare a strong chap-——they’ll 
soon take you; aud as for me, I'll join too; I think I 
could fight a bit.“ After this council of war, tae pair 
determined to find lodgiogs in the town for the night, 
and begin their search for work ancw on the morrow, 

Next day, when passing along one of the back streets 
of Hertford, they came to a wheelwright’s shop, where 
they made the usual inquiries. The wheelwright said 
that be did not think there was any job to bo had in the 
town ; but if the two young men pushed on to Cheshunt, 
he thought they might find work at a windmill which 
was ander contract to be finished in three weeks, and 
where the millwright wanted haus. Here was a glimpse 
of hope at last; and the strength and spirits of both 
revived in au instant. They set out immediately; 
walked the seven miles to Cheshunt; succeeded in 
obtaining the expected employment; worked at the job 
a fortnight; and entered London again with nearly 
three p unde in their pockets. 

“Our young millwrightat length succeeded in obtaining 
regular employment in the metropolis at good wages. 
He worked first at Gruody’s Patent Ropery at Shadwell, 
and afterwards at Mr. Penu’s, of Greenwich, gaining 
much valuable insight, avd sedulous!y improving his 
mind by study in his leisure hours. Among the 
acquaintances he then made was an enthusiastic pro- 
jector of the name of Hall, who had taken out one 
patent for n aking hemp from bean-stalks, and contem- 
plated taking out another for effecting spade tillage by 
steam. The young engineer was inv.ted to make tle 
requisite model, which he did, audit cost him b th time 


impression of the real scene to a mind that has not be- 
held it. Grasmere is better represented, but does not 
content ux. The best general view is Rydal Water,— 
very happy in the selected point of view, perfect in 
detail, and pleasing in tone. Wordsworth's House from 
below the terrace steps, is perfect,—coming more within 
the range of photographic art. In Blea Tarn, it is com- 
paratively easy to realise the 
“lowly vale, and yet uplifted high 
Among the mountains :” 
—not exactly 
** A quiet, treeless nook, with two green fields 
And one bare dwelling ; ” 
—but still justifying the poet's praise: 


full many a spot 
Of hidden beauty have | chanced to spy 
Among the mountains; never one like this; 
So lonesome and ao perfectly secure; 
Not melancholy—no, for it is green, 
And bright, and fertile. : : 
— lu arms how soft it seems to lie, 
How tenderly protected! 


Dangheon Ghyll is another very perfect photograph. 
The rocks, the bazels, the briars, the ferns, are rendered 
with minutest delicacy, while the general effect is bold 
and clear. One can look into the chasm down which the 

* Our English Lakes 


William‘ Wordsworth, Pho 
A. W. Bennet. 


Mountains, and Waterfalls, as seen by 
y lilustrated. London: 


Dec. 9, 1863. 
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seems to see the ferns pulsating in the little torrent's include it in this notice as a gi/t-book for the season; false theories of poetry, with which 
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And now we come to a book which has that high | over the good authoress’s opinion that “the very essence 


Poets are proverbial for 
their ews 


spray. Similarly excellent in all detail is the Upper yet have decided at last to do 80, because its illustrations works are often inoousistent, But what poetsy 

and its elegancy give it that character, while it yet isso can be thought of as coming from ous whe 
much more. The Exposition of the Cartoons of bas such a conception of its essence?—and Mra. Bar- 
„Raphael,“ published two years ago, by the Rev. | bauld bas not been inconsistent with her the ry. Letit 


Hall at Rydal; and the charming Aira Force, which 
they 
“ who pass by Syulpu's Tower, 
At eve,” 


hear, with soft musical murmur, 
Speak from the woody glen.” 


Honister Crag is quite a study of crags for a painter; 
but the impression of its grandeur is wanting somewhat, 
—perhaps a few living figures on the road would have 
brought out what we miss, by suggesting contrasts. 
The volume appropriately closes with Wordsworth’s 
Grave—the plain, upright slab that bears an immortal 
name, and no more—with Dora's grave at her fa'her’s 
side, and, just appearing over the corner of the Words- 
worth slab, the headstone to poor Hartley Coleridge. 
That corner of the churchyard in Grasmere Vale with 
the babbling little river running by (the banks now bar- 
barously walled to prevent encroachment), Las enchained 
us many an hour, and always seems a fitting place for 
those solemn questionings and trustful hopes which are 
uttered in the Ode on Immortality, placed in this 
volame by the side of the poet's mortal resting-place. 
So much of Wordsworth’s best poetry is thus grouped 
around the pictures of this volume, that it cannot but be 
one of the most acceptable gift-books to those of culti- 
vated taste. 

From the samo publisher we receive a second series of 
Ruined Abbeys and Castles,“ with photographic 
illustrations, and literary matter by Mr. Howitt. Like 
the former, it is a truly splendid book; and one that 
has a permanent value. Mr. Howitt has compiled the 
histories of the ruined abbeys and castles pictured care- 
fully and pleasantly; working into his narrative the 
tralitions and anecdotes of persons that give to each 
spot its peculiar interest, and that will raise the 
mind of the visitor whom he may guide to them 
above vague sight-seeing or mere antiquarian 
cutiosity, to an intelligent converse with the cvents 
and people of long bygone days, and occasion a thrill of 
feeling under the various associations that contrast with 
their present silence aud decay. His descriptions of 
their present condition, when drawn from personal ob- 
servation, are truthful and picturesque. Ia introducing 
something of the incident of his own visits, hero and 
there, he descends to trivialities that add nothing to the 
reader's pleasure; as, for instance, on the complaints 
against the Dryburgh maiden who showed the abbey, 
and the remarks on the character of Coxwold people— 
whom he turned aside to see on bis visit to Byland 
Abbey, and who were likely enougb, for all that 
Lawrence Sterne did or could do for them as their 
pastor, to be then, as now, both ignorant and boorish, 
Mr. Howitt seems to have expected that a pure atmo- 
sphere of genial feeling should have bathed the place 
and people for successive generations, where the author 
of ‘' Tristram Shandy” preached, and some of his 
pathetic incidents were written: aud he records, as an 
illustration that a prophet has no honour in his own 
country, and that his teachings are there thrown away, 
the astounding facts, that Coxwold has a doctor whom 
Mr. Howitt thought vulgar and rude, and that the land- 
lady of the inn thi®aght Sterne’s romping daughter, who 
could ride with her face to her horse's tail, cleverer than 
her father! It is pleassnter far to bear Mr. Llowitt 
company when he is ia the dowa‘n of history: but here 
his opinions are not to be taken on trust, when they are 
of the nature of remote inference. His character of 
Queen Elizabeth is about the blackest painted yet: and 
if the corrupt writers of her time” indalged in 
extravagant eulogies,” the incorrupt critic of our own 
time is not less extravegant in defaination. Turning to 
the photographs of these castles and abbeys, we are first 
struck with Mr. Thompson's large frontispiece of Kenil- 
worth, —a delicious picture, in which the water is, for 
once in a photograph, perfectly rendered, His views 
of the Banqueting Hall and Mervyn’s Tower are 
also admirable; those of Netley Abbey quite sue- 
cessful in giving a conception of its uncommon 
beauty; those of gateways at Jedburgh as delicate 
and clear as the best photographs of isolated 
objects, especially such as are architectural, are capable 
of being: but his Dryburgh does not satisfy us as to the 
aspect chocen, or the rendering itself. Mr. Sedgfiel:i’s 
Carvarvon Castle, Herstmonceux Castle, and West 
front of Crayland Abbey are very fine, particularly the 
latter. Mr. Ogle, so successful elsewhere, has two of 
the least attractive views here; —that of Whitby Abbey 
being very ill-chosen (as we think from our own remem- 
brauces of the ruin), and eing, in fact, a view q the 
irom gate leading to the abbey grounds and of the chureh 
beyond, as seen through a ruined doorway of the abbey, 
which forms a sort of frame to the little view. Dr. 
Hemphill supplies photographs of the Irish ruins at 
Cashel, Holy Cross, and Cahir Castle—that of Holy 
Cross Abbey being almost as delightful as Mr. Thomp- 
son’s Kenilworth. The two just named are thoee alone 
which exceed the ordinary stereoscopic size. The cloth 
binding is very ornamental, with the feature of a photo- 
graph vignette inserted on each cover. 


* Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain and Ireland, 
By Wituram Hawirr. With Photographic Illustrations by 


Thompson, Sedgfield, Ogle, and Hemphill Second Series, 
Lon lon: A. W. Bennett. 


tichard Henry Smith, made him known as a writer 
having remarkable power of interpreting the purpose 
and feeling of a creat painter; and of drawing from the 
pictures of such a painter having sacred subjects the 
fulne's and force of their holy suggestion. He now 
gives us a companion volume, Expositions of Great 
Pictures,“ “ illustrated, like the former work, with 
photographs. It is unnecessary again to dwell on the 
peculiar qualities of Mr. Smith’s expositions, as pro- 
ceeding from devotion to art, including both long and 
loving studies and mach personal practice, and from 
pure and intense religious purpose. Tho strength and 
bea ity of his first book are not wanting to the 
secon’. The subjects of the present volume are 
Raphael’s Madonna della Seggiola and Transfiguration, 
—Sebastian del Piombo's Resurrection of Lazarus,— 
Leonardo’s Last Supper, —Correggio's *‘ Ecce Homo,” — 


the Descent from the Cross by Rubens and by Volterra, | 


—and Caracci’s Three Marys.“ To Raphael the 
author comes with his old reverent affection,—he knows 
the meaning of every detail of the picture, and its help- 
fulness to the general truth to be exprewed,—and he 
finds the painter deeper than any other in spiritual 
apprehension of the Scriptare. Sebastians Resurree- 
“tion of Lazarus” is denied to be “great”; but 
must be included with the great, for its reputation’s aud 
history’s sake. Mr. Suith points out the faults of the 
conception of the picture, and the failure in expression. 
Sebastian, though an excellent colourist, was, after all, 
“only a portrait painter“: and when the spectator 
looks from the figare of Lazarus, attributed with so 
much evidence of truth to Michael Angelo, there is 
little in this picture to impress or instract him. The 
figures of Martha and Mary are commended, and we 
think justly; they have more of idea, and more of 
natural truth to the incident and to their individual 
character, than any others. We «now nothing better 
on the very popular Last Supper” than Mr. Smith's 
chapter: and we never thought so highly of it, as now 
that he has compelled us to leave no part unstudied, and 
to be satisfied with nothing less than the essential 
thoughts it embodies. The “* Ecce Homo” permits the 
author to dwell in choice words on the purity and 
„ pathes of the master, and the perfectness of his taste.” 
He then uses the picture fer the deepeniog of our 
mental conception of the scene and moment of the pre- 
sentation of our Lord to the people by Pilate. There is 
real service done to the education of popular taste in 
the contrast here managed of the Descent from the 
„Cross“ of Rubens and that of Volterra, which Rubens 
is supposed to have plagiarised to some extent. Truly, 
Rubens never stirs us by his Scripture subjects, —often 
revolts us by his carthliness: but Volterra hero at least 
is grand in conception, and displays ‘‘sing!eners of 
heart.“ Caracci’s picture is the opportunity for some 
thoughtful remarks on sacred subjects as they appeal to 


be admitted, however, that the “ varied and picturesyue 
des uiptious with which the continuous thread of arga- 
mont is strung” render the book peculiarly capable of 
pleasing illustration,—indeed, so much so that, as the 
present editor says, few works could bo found which 
Wohallonge the pencil and fancy of the artist in a greater 
“degree.” The present effort much mors than 
fulfils i's desiga to be worthy of the text”: 
for nearly all the illustrations are worthy of 
the most honoured classic in the language that may be 
susceptible of similar adornment. Mr. Wimperis’s 
lan Iscapes are gouerally delightful-- erringt „arts the 
side of too much prettiness, with Mr. Birket Foster. 
But his Village, Twilight, a Sea piece, a Snow land- 
scape, and a solemn little Night-scene, sho bim te 
great advantage. Mr. Kennedy is excellent in delinea- 
tion of natural objects, —his series of illustrations to the 
Ih Hymn being enough to make a reputation as an 
illustrator of books. We especially admire the Thistle 
and Mallow, the Iris, Reed, and Heath- ü wer, the 
Water-lilies and Wallflowers, and the Fir landsc pe, 
Mr. Barnes, excelliog in figa-e pieces, has «ls» great 
merit in his ornamental compositions. Mr. Coleman, the 
smallest contributor, is, to our mind, less pretty, wom 
truth‘ul, and characteristic, than the others. Al the 
illustrations are engraved to perfection on woo!, by Mr. 
James D. Cooper. Praise is dus to all concerned in ite 
production, for one of the most perfect illustrated books 
that we Lave ever seen, certainly the most urtistic and 
elegant ever prepared for children. It may, however, 
be found that the only readers who will delight in the 
text, will be uneble at once to apprecia'e the delicate 
beauty of the pictures, It is well, notwithetandiny, that 
the taste of children should be educated from the first 
by that which is best ia art. 

**Koglish Sacred Poetry in the Ol len Time,“ “ ia a 
book that a Christian might delight to give, and a 
Christian delight to receive. With the exception of one 
piece from Chaucer, the selection consists of poems from 
writers of the sixteenth and sevent.cath ceuturies, 
Many of the picces from the writers of the former 
century will have all the charm of novelty to readers 
not versed in our older literature. Some of them are 
not very meritorious in thomselves; but derive their 
chief interest from their authorship. A few are the 
productions of men whose lives did not express the 
religious truths and aspirations found in their writings, 
But even these bear witness of the eiguificance of the 
Gospel to all men, of the attraction of the Cross, and of 
the mighty and mysterious powers of the World to come. 
The contents are of various styles of thovght aud moods 
of feeling ; and move between tenderness and sublimity, 
between delicacy and strength. The biographical perti- 
culars prefixed to each extract or series of extracts, are 
given in the most condensed form, and with taste and 
judgment. The work, while of single literary and 


the feeling of Catholic devotion, and as hey appear in | historical character, is both edifying and del ghtful. 
the light of Protestant Christianity; and spiritual The illustrations are numerous; sometimes really 


truths are made to ariso out of the contemplation ' artistic, and always pleasing. 
of our Lord's Burial, notwithstanding that, for the wood-eugraving 


Three Marys” thereat, thera is no Seripture 
warrant, Our own feeling as to Caracci’s picture has 
always been that it is wulzar, though very powerful. Mr. 
Smith hardly persuades us to tink better of it ; for while 
insisting on what he considers great merits of e neeption 
and treatment, he admits its want of refinement. The 
more general remarks on Caracci will be u-eful to the 
appreciation of his works by thos» not learned iu the 
history of art. The photographs of these pictures are of 
the highest perfectness, That they seem so much more 
brilliant than those of the cartoons, is due to the fact 
that they are taken from prints, not from the originals, 
and thus have not had the difficulty of colour to contend 
with. But they are from early end rare prints, which 
perhaps better represent the originals than they them- 
selves in their presens condition. Those of the 
Madonna and the Last Supper are very exquisite; that 
of Correggiv’a *‘ Ecce Homo less excellent in tone then 
others. The book is one of perpetual interest, and 
belongs truly to litcrature—not t» the crowd of mere 
publications. It is artistically and religiously instructive ; 
always pleasant and refreshing to read ; aud satisfyingly 
beautiful to look upon. 

We are led by its unusually abundant aud beautiful 
illustrations to separate from gift-books fur the young 
awaiting notice, a new edition of Mrs. Barbauld’. 
“Hymne in Prose.”"+ We do not think very highly of 
the work itself ; it scems to us affected in its simplicity 
and stilted in its loftier passages. Its praiseworthy aim, 
to raise the young mind to the praise of God through 
the consideration of His works, is unsustained by any 
distinctively Christian thought or sentiment, exceſt in 
two instances which mention Jesus as having conquered 
death and gone before us t) heaven: and yet evea De 
Wette has shown how Christian feeling may and should 
tinge the pious contemplation of nature. We smile, too, 
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* Expositions of Great Pictures. By R. H. Sunn, jun, 
Photographically Illustrated. London: Nisbet and Co. 

+ Hywns in Prose for Children, By Mra, Bart. Illus- 
trated. Loudon ; John Muriay, 


| Wateon, Wolf, aud other artists 


Mr. Whympet's style of 
occasionally, however, 
approaching feebleness rather than force in tho render- 
ing of design. 


is elegant; 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Elements ofthe Anatomyand Discascaof the Teeth, By II. 
T. K. Kempron, F. L. S. (R. Hardwicke, Piccadily.) Thos 
author, eminent as a dental surgeon, has had two classes 
of readers in view—the junior student in dentistry, and 
that portion of the public who desire to know sufficient 
of the anatomy and diseases of the teeth to guard them 


selves against the effects of ignorance and neglect. He 
has not failed in his attempt to be intelligible to those 
who do not stady professionally, aud at the same 
time to give a careful and complete outline of the 
subject to those who need some preparation for the more 
elaborate works which alone can enable them to form 
an indepandent opinion upon the physiological and 
** pathological questions which the receut progres of 
medical science has incorporated and renderid a part 
ok dental surgery.” Ue justly condemns the poor and 
unimportant works which practical dentists have pit 
forth as advertivemen’s of their owa skill; and points 
out that there is everything to be feared from that 
quackish pretension which assumes the possession of 
ther me'hods than those which are kuown to the po- 
fossion at large, The first part of his work treats of the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the tecth their general 
arrangewent, number, and form; their structure and 
minute anatomy; their relation to the surrounding 
structures ; — their origin and development. Tho 
second part treats of the Irregularities and Discases of 
the Teeth—including sympathetic alf.ctions arising 
from disease, defective palate, and various sulferings re- 
motely conuected with the dental condition. The book 
is exceeling'y well written. — Outlines of Velerinary 
Homeopathy. By Janes Moone, M. R. C. V. S. Third 
edition. (Turner, 77, Flee\-atrect.) This, being a 
third edition, needs but to be aunounced to the patrons 
of Homm pathic treatment of the diseases of animals. 
The author is well known, and his work has had a 
rapid aud extensive sale, 

Huge Sacred a in the Olden Trine, 
Arranged by the Rev. L. H. Wire, M.A 
Wood Encravings by Green. 


Collected and 
With superior 
leitch, Du Mau er., len el, 
Lowlon: Re zou, Tract 
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JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER 
: WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
JACKS9V, WALFORD, AND HODDER. 


Hands and Patient Hearts 


Modern France; its Journalism, | De Blind Boy of Dresden and his Friends A Story 
Literature, and Society. By A. V. Kirwan, Ea, . | — y-y- 7. 1 — — , in square . 


rister-at-Law, and Author of the Article “ France,” in the 
** Encyclopedia Britannica,” . Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

of our neighbours, 
able writer, who shows 


“O_o Manar.“ Now rey, in square lm, price 
rontispiece, 


_ 3s, 6d., printed on toned paper, with 

A Chat with the Boys on New 
| eevee st ( y eieele 
| The First Week of Time; or, ere sensible and cheery bt of fault-finding than this 
; Seripture in Harmony with Science. By Cmantrs ‘Chat with the Boys’ was never inflicted on a party of young 
— Author of The Seven Ages of England.” lu small gentlemen.“—Atbenwum. 


in that country with so clear and firm a hand. 
the book is full of interest, while ita style and 
manner are most masterly.”—Court Journal. 


| da,, cloth. Parents may give it to their boys, persuaded that they will 
: **J¢ is full of information, and contains as much food for the oon every sentence of it with and profit. We give it 
- imagination as for the jadgment.’’—Baptist Magazine. | our hearty commendation, hope fs circulation will corre- 


on The book is throughout one of life and nature. —Christlan 
Witness. 


“To his many admirable writings he has added another, 
if justice be done to it, will attain a high degree of 


=. The frame of the work is strikingly original, and 
treatment was such as wasto be expected from so enlightened 


a man and so practised a pen."’—British Standard. 


Thomas Raffles, D. D., LL.D. A 


Sketch. By James Babe Baows, B.A. Ia crown 
Svo, price le, cloth limp, re] edges. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The 


Ilandsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price 2s., 


The Teacher's Offering. Volume 


I, New Series, containing, among other papers —Rible 
Pictures, Fireside Chats, The Traveller s Note- book, Gleaniogs 
— Ilwtory, Science for the Young, Poetry, aud Original 

usic. 


| D Bible Storv Bonk B 
| T a H. — —— Wood . 
Price 28. Gd, cloth gilt. 


Divine Mystery of Peace. 


Feop. 8 vo, 3s. cloth. 
ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Divine Life in Man. Fourteen | ssc tl'the tas story s prone, and then they begin again. 
Diecourses. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. cloth. Thee ‘ Bible Stories’ are worth a cart-load of the Sunday- 
school novels of the day.” — Evangelical ne. 


John Leifchild, D. D.; his Public 


Labours, Private Ueefaln es, and Personal Charac- 
Founded u an Autobiography. By J. R. Leir- 
In One Volume 8 vo, price i0s. 6d, cloth lettered, 


: Mary and her Mother; Scriptural 


Stories for Young Children. Fifth Edition, 1Smo, 
with Engravings and a Frontispiece, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


Familiar Coll 

and bis Children. Jon Mippietrow Hans, Author 
of the Life and Labours of Adam Clarke, LL. D, 40. Sub- 
jecta—DBethany, The Twelve Disciples, Peter, Ko., Ke. In 
tacp. Svo, price 3s. 6d., cloth. 


forieti «. 
b A.M. 
with Portrait. 


The Improvement of Time. An 


Eway. With other Literary Remains. By Jon 
Fostren, Author of ea on Decision of Character,” &c. 
With a Preface by John Sheppard, Author of Thoughts on | 


Devotion,” Ke. Edited by J. K. Ryland, M.A. : 5 
Cobbin's Child’s Commentator—In 


~ . . . gravings. 

jfirst Lines of Christian Theology. — 
a by Joun Pye Sura, DD, LI D., BRS, F.GS 

N ted by Wiretsam Farner, LLB. Second Edition, Sro, 


price 158. cloth. Epwin Hopper. Now ready, in neat 


mp cloth, 3d. 
Loudon : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternostor row : London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster row. 


wrapper, price 2d , in 
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WORKS ON CONGREGATIONALISM. 


DR. VAUGHAN'S MEMORIAL VOLUME. 
Bscond Thousand, in 8vo, price 7s. 64, cloth, 
English Nonconformity. By R. 
VAbonax, D. D. 


„ A volume which merits place in the foremost rank of 
works illustratiog the religious history of the country. 


Atbenwum. 


Dr. Vaughan has told his story well, and with a calm, 
—_ moderation becoming his historical roputation.— 
ews. 


„Dr. Vaughan's volume on English Nonconformity is every 
way worthy of the occasion. He has brought to his task the 
elaborats preparation of a lifetimes. . . . This is no party 
book, but the strong production of a Christian and an English - 
man, who will not stoop to defeni the indefensible either in 
Roundhead or Conformist.”—Christian Spectator. 


Second Thousand, in crown Svo, price 7a, 6d., cloth, 


Church and State Two Hundred 
Years g: Bein 


a Ilistory of Ecclesiastical Affairs 


from 1600 to 1003. By Joux Srovontox, Author oft Ages of 


' Christendom before the Reformation,” &c. 
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uies between a Father 


Tho West Indies; their Social and rere 
- Rel Condition. By Epwarap Bra Unperuit., piece aud numerous v » & ow 
1. L. D. oases 8 vo, price 8s. U. with Frontispiece. | Ready. To pony gw abont a — pe bee ~~ | 


The New Sunday-school Hymn- 
book. Edited 


“A volume that, regarded from every point of view, we oan 
a e—ountaina proof of independent research and ciations 
industry. The temper of the book is generous and impartial 
throughout.”—Athenmum. 

“Mr. Stoughton’s is the best history of the ejection of the 
Puritans that has yet been written.” —North British Review. 

The thanks, not only of the Nonconforming community, 
but of all who are interested in the religious history of our 
country, are due to Mr. Stoughton for the ability, the impar- 
tiality, the fidelity, and rit with which he has 
pictured Church and State two hun rod years aso.” —Patriot. 


In One Volume, 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


A nals of Evangelical Noncon- 


FORMITY in the COUNTY of ESSEX, f on the time 
of Wycliffe to the Restoration; with Memorials of the Reer 
Ministers who were ej-c ed or silenced in 1660—1662, am! 
brief Notices of the Reer Churches which originated with 
their labours. By T. W Dawn, Pastur of the Conte gat iona! 
Church, Lion-walk, Culchester. 


“Me Davids has performed his task with singulir gal a 
ability, and the Dissonting community ie greatly indebted to 
— for having performed it with jaigmeat and suess. 

atriot. 


Secom! dition, Eularged. ia facp. 8 vo, price b J., cloth. 


Our Principles; or, a Church Guide 


for those ing or secking Fellowship in Congrega 
tional Churches. By the Rev. G. B. — 


A New Elition, price 6d., or 40s. por 100, 


Palmer's Protestant Dissenters’ Cate- 
chism. With preface by the late Rev. Dr Pye Surru. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster row. 
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| A LIFE--WITH DEEDS TO CROWN IT. 


This day is published, demy Svo, with Portrait ani Woodcuts, price 124, 


ANDREW REED, D.D.: 
NEMOIRS OF HIS LIFE AND PHILANTHROPIC LABOURS. 


PREPARED FAOM AU TOBIOGRAL!.IC SOURCES BY MIS SONA, 


ANDREW REED, B.A., asp CHARLES REED, F. S. A. 
London: Strahan and Co.; and all Booksellers. 
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** Good words are worth much and cost little.“ — HERBERT. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Eoirev sy NORMAN MACLEOD, P. D., 


ONE OF HER MAJESTY'S CHAPLAINS. 
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Advertisement for 1864. 


of ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND COPIES. 
it is answering the end for which it was undertaken. 
The Publisbers have much pleasure in aunouncing that the following FIVE SERIAL WORKS will appear from month 
te month next year, and be completed within the Volume :— 


l 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By ISAAC TAYLOR, Author of The Natural History of Euthasiasm,” &. 
» 


PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, b. b., Viear of Doncaster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


3 
OSWALD CRAY. 


A New Tiree Volume Story by Mrs, HENRY WOOD, Author of “ Fast Lynne.” 


4 
A YEAR AT THE SHORE. 


By PHILIP HENRY gossk, F.R.S. With Thicty six Illustrations by the Author. 


EVENINGS WITH WORKING PEOPLE IN THE BARONY CHURCH. 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains, 


Next Year's Volume will also contain 
A SERIES OF 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD, | 
Py HENRY ALFORD, b. p., 
Dean of Canterbury. | 


A SERIES OF 
POPULAR ESSAYS IN SCIENCE, 
iy Sir JOHN MERSCHEL. 
AND A S*RIES (F PAPERS, 
OUT OF HARNESS. 
By THOMAS GUTHRIE, bo, Elinburgh. 


And in addition to these there will be contributions from almost all the other Authors whos writings have helped to 
rales Goop Won to its present position. 


The January Part will be rea iy on 22nd December. 


Orrice: 32, LuDGATE WILL, LONDON. 
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| 


: wrapper, price One Shilling. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


MR. LONGFELLOW'S NEW POEM. 
In fecp. 8vo, printed on toned paper, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


ALES of a WAYSIDE INN. By Hewnr 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. With a New Stee! 
Portrait of the Author. 


A Cheap Edition of this book is now ready, stitched in 
In 4tu, cloth elegant, prico 21s. 


RABLES of OUR LORD. With 
Red lettered and printed on 


HE PA 
Pictures by J. E Millaia. 


fine paper (uniform with Birket Foster's English Landscape). 
' 


In these designs we have much of Millais’s finest work. 
while the Mes va. Dalziel have raised the character of wood 
engraving by their admirable translations — Reader. 


NEW LIBRARY SHAKESPEARE. 
In 4 vols., demy Svo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. each. 


TAI PLAYS and POEMS of WILLIAM 
| 


N 
OOD WORDS was commenced four years ago, and has already attaine! a monthly sale 33 
Its projectors are, therefore, encouraged to hope that 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Howarp Srausrox. With 
9. 


This Re issue is complete in C os, each averaging 
830 pa ea, printed from new type, on tinted paper. 


In 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 21«.; morocco elegant or 
antique, 318. 6d. 


Robinson CRUSOE. By Danret Deron. 


With a Portrait and One Handred Iilustrations by J. D. 


Watson, engraval by the Brothers Dalziel. 


| ENNYSON’S POEMS. 


—— — — —U —— ee 


In 4to, cloth elezant, gilt elges, 2l «; morocco elegant or 
autique, 31s. dd. 


Illustrated 
by Maclice, Mulready, Creswick, Stanfield, and Millais. 


In pot 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, prico 7s. 6d. 


IR GUY DE GUY. By Rarrvesaary, 
With Fifty humorous Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. d. WOOD, F.L.S. 
In crown Svo, price 78. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 
( UR GARDEN FRIENDS aud FOES. A 
Book of Amusement and Instraction for the Amateur 
Florist, the Naturalist, or the Family Circle. By the Rev. 


J. O. Woop, M. A., F.L.3 With namerous Original Ilustra- 
tions by J. W. Wood, Smith, &c. 


In crown Svo, c'oth, gilt edges, 6s. 


OUTLEDGE'S EVERY BOY'S ANNUAL 


for 1864. With an Illuminated Title-Page and Frontis- 
piece, and 200 Illustrations. Edite! by Epmunp Rourtzbas. 


Routle ige, Warne, and Routledge, Farring lon street. 


Published by ARTHUR Mitt, at No. 18, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street, London; and Printed by Kowert Kingston 
Burt, Holborn-hill, London.—Wecnesdiy, Deo, 9, 1564, 


